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Graceful, arched concrete beams span the main lanes on the 
US 277/281-US 287-SH 325 interchange on the north side of 
Wichita Falls. Instrumental in the design of these highways— 
and most of the others in the Wichita Falls area, was Jim Stacks, 
who is featured on page 10. Photograph by Frank Lively 
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About Our Cover 
Two adventuresome river rats navigate the turbulent waters 
of the rockslide in Santa Elena Canyon. Jerry Wilkinson 
pushes off a boulder the size of a small house, while Tom 
Patty executes a backwater stroke to maintain their course 
in this treacherous portion of the Rio Grande River in Big 
Bend National Park. The deep water can be more danger- 
ous than the spectacular white water. For the narrative of 
one float trip through the canyon, see page 12. 
Photograph by Larry Upshaw 


Back Cover 

Giraffes munch on their favorite trees in the African por- 
tion of Brownsville’s innovative Gladys Porter Zoo. Recog- 
nized as one of the nation’s best zoological parks, this zoo 
displays exotic animals in natural settings on a multitude 
of small islands. Besides the African ‘‘world,’’ there are 
sections devoted to Asia, Australia/Indonesia, and South 
America. Photograph by John Suhrstedt 


A Knight in Shining Yellow 


Photographs and text by Herman Kelly 


A few friendly words is all Roy McCoy could give this young man, who had lost a fan 
belt. Fortunately, help was already on the way. 


“IT’S GETTING to where I can ride 
down the freeway and people will 
honk their horns, smile, and wave to 
me—probably somebody I’ve helped, 
but I just don’t recognize them. I’ve 
helped too many people.” 

We were driving the 4 p.m. to mid- 
night shift, and Roy McCoy, one of 
the drivers on District 12’s Freeway 
Courtesy Patrol, had been filling me 
in on this unique program that has 
been in an experimental phase for the 
last year. 

Cruising a 90-mile route of Hous- 
ton’s freeways and manned by a lone 
courtesy patrolman, the specially 
equipped yellow pickup almost never 
stops, alternating drivers pony express 
style every eight hours. The 24-hour 
service began March 15, 1971, replac- 
ing emergency telephone stations 
along the freeways. The telephones 
had been discontinued because of van- 
dalism and false alarms. 

“T hope this thing goes over—hope 
it lasts— ’cause I'd like to stay in this 
job for a long time,” McCoy said. 
While he talked, his eyes constantly 
scanned the freeway. He was looking 
for obstructions that might have fallen 
in the traffic lanes, torn out sections 
of guardrail, downed signs, and dis- 
abled vehicles. 

“Sometimes a car will hit the glare 
screen and ride on it, bending it over 
toward the driving lane. Later, drivers 
will see the bent screen and swerve 
into the next lane. When this happens, 
it could cause a wreck, so I’ve got to 
call the sign truck and have them put 
out pots.” 

The sign truck circles the city on 
Loop 610 between 4:30 p.m. and 1 
a.m. while the courtesy patrol truck 
crisscrosses the freeways within the 


loop. Both are in constant radio con- 
tact with the district office. 

As we drove, McCoy called atten- 
tion to the way he was dressed. He 
wore brown slacks and shirt which he 
said resembled an official looking uni- 
form. This, he said, helps when he has 
to assume authority, such as directing 
vehicles around an accident. 

Identity has been one of the prob- 
lems for courtesy patrolmen from the 
first. One driver, who is black, found 
that lone women in disabled cars were 
afraid of him when he first ap- 
proached them. But white drivers 
have had similar experiences. McCoy 
thinks some type of uniform might 
help identify courtesy patrolmen to 
people who are already upset about 
their predicament. 


Suddenly, McCoy said, “There’s 


one.” He steered the yellow pickup off 
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McCoy listens to a youth explain that he 
has changed motorcycle tires, but this is 
his first time for an automobile. 


Almost every stop produces a unique problem. This young man and his friend on the 
motorcycle tried to change a flat, but the spare tire was on a Chevrolet rim and would 
not fit the Ford. McCoy gave the driver a ride to a nearby service station. 


the next exit ramp, looped under the 
freeway, and headed in the opposite 
direction. We pulled to a stop behind 
another pickup on the shoulder. 

“Need some help?” 

Two young men looked up, ob- 
viously puzzled by the especially 
equipped truck with its flashing red 
light and modified bumper for push- 
ing cars. Then they saw the sign, 
“Freeway Courtesy Patrol,” and their 
initial apprehension disappeared. 

The right rear wheel was missing 
and their pickup had apparently fallen 
off the jack. McCoy got out one of 
the two hydraulic jacks carried on the 
patrol truck and recorded the neces- 
sary information in his log while the 
two men replaced the tire. 

McCoy wrote down the date, time, 
location, license plate number, driver’s 
name, and the service given. Normal- 
ly, a patrolman does not fix flats or 
make other repairs himself, although 
he carries ample equipment for the 


stranded driver to use. 

Jacks, jumper cables, gasoline, 
starter fluid, brake fluid, a battery 
charger, and a selection of hand tools 
are available for the motorist, and the 
patrolman carries ice water, hand 
cleaner, and a first aid kit for the 
driver’s convenience. Fire extinguish- 
ers, flares, a compound to absorb oil 
on the roadway, chains, and a red 
flag are kept for safety purposes. 

In the case of a lone woman strand- 
ed on the freeway, McCoy will remain 
at the scene and use some of the tools 
until a mechanic arrives. 

Some of McCoy’s log entries are not 
as routine. They tell of tragic acci- 
dents involving many cars and injured 
people. Others relate drama, such as 
the repair of a doctor’s broken hitch 
on a trailer carrying an emergency 
supply of blood to Waller. 

Some entries are humorous. For 
example, one man with a flat tire 
wound up in jail when it became ap- 


With red light flashing on the truck to warn passing traffic (above), McCoy fills a thirsty 
radiator (below). In addition to the water, he gave the driver a friendly observation: the 


rear license plate was missing. 


parent that he was drunk. It seems 
the man insisted on jacking up the 
wrong side of his car. 

“T’ve had people try to stick twenty- 
dollar bills in my pocket,” McCoy 
said. “I had a man finally throw 
money into my truck, and I had to tell 
him I’d be fired before he would take 
back the money.” 

Not accepting gratuities is one of 
the more obvious guidelines under 
which a courtesy patrolman works. 
Others have evolved from past inci- 
dents as the program matured during 


its first year of operation. 

In one such incident a patrolman 
placed an errant driver under citizen’s 
arrest after the automobile wiped out 
a line of temporary warning signs and 
caused an accident between two other 
cars. Foreseeing possible danger to the 
patrolmen and a shortage of man- 
power as the men paraded into court 
as witnesses, the district has now dis- 
allowed citizen’s arrest. 

For the same reason, another rule 
prohibits courtesy patrolmen from fol- 
lowing apparently intoxicated drivers 


and relaying locations over the radio 
for the benefit of police. 

Earlier that day Fred B. Wilson, 
maintenance construction supervisor 
at District 12, had explained the pro- 
cedure for getting a wrecker to the 
scene. When the courtesy patrolman 
determines that such a service is need- 
ed, he radios the district office. The 
district notifies the Houston Police 
Department which dispatches an 
authorized wrecker to the scene. 
Under no circumstances is the patrol- 
man allowed to recommend a garage 
or wrecker service. 

Daylight had faded behind the tall 
buildings and the artificial lights 
gave the freeway the appearance of an 
athletic arena. We passed several 
abandoned cars, their owners probab- 
ly gone in search of help, unaware of 
the Courtesy Patrol. McCoy shook his 
head, saying that by the time the own- 
ers returned, thieves would probably 
have several parts stripped off the 
cars. Some cars, he said, are aban- 
doned intentionally because that’s the 
way some people dispose of a worth- 
less junker. After a car sits in the 
same spot four days, the police can 
haul it off. 

McCoy spotted another motionless 
car, this one with a woman standing 
next to it. She had run out of gas.. 
McCoy poured a gallon in the empty 
tank and removed the air filter from 
the carburetor. While she tried to start 
the engine, he primed the carburetor, 
using a pressurized spray can of start- 
er fluid composed primarily of ether. 

Before the engine could be started, 
the battery ran down. McCoy hooked 
a jumper cable from the car battery 
to a battery charger mounted under 
the dash in the pickup. In less than 
two minutes, the battery was strong 
enough to start the car. 

After recording the information in 
his log, McCoy handed the grateful 
woman a small slip of paper. He ex- 
plained to her that the Freeway Cour- 
tesy Patrol is a new program and that 
a letter from her to the district would 
provide the necessary feedback to 


help keep it going. McCoy hands these 
slips, which contain a mailing address, 
to everyone he helps. 

Only a small percentage of those 
helped actually take the time to notify 
the district office, but nevertheless let- 
ters and telephone calls have poured 
in. In fact, some of the letters have 
come from people who were not 
helped themselves, but knew someone 
who had received the service. 

One woman asked in a letter if she 
could donate money to the program 
just as she did to the United Fund. 
Many say they don’t mind paying their 
taxes when they receive such a val- 
uable service. One man said the Free- 
way Courtesy Patrol is the “greatest 
idea since the invention of the stop 
sign, as any stranded motorist would 
tell you.” 

Concerning those who fail to ex- 
press their gratitude promptly to the 
district, McCoy recalled a woman he 
had helped for the second time. 

“Mr. McCoy,” she had said. “I 
didn’t write a letter last time, but I 
need your help so bad that I’m going 
straight home to write one now.” 

To increase the percentage of re- 
plies from the public, the district has 
since begun handing out survey cards 
after each service stop. The cards 
carry specific questions, providing 
more accurate feedback information. 

Traffic had thinned noticeably now, 
and we had completed our first cir- 
cuit of the route in just under five 
hours. Since the elevated sections of 
the freeways are near the center of 
the X-shaped route pattern, we had 
checked these critical areas twice. 

McCoy spotted an object in the 
road, but let it pass, saying, “Mud 
flap. It won’t hurt anything.” 

About the only thing a courtesy 
patrolman does not like to remove 
from the freeway is a dead animal. 
Even so, they have picked up many of 
these as well as other objects, includ- 
ing a pair of boots, a school bus 
sign, a car hood, a surfboard (on New 
Years’ Day), and thousands of “little, 
round white balls” that still have them 


Tired after his eight-hour shift, McCoy 
fills out a mileage form. Average distance 
driven on a shift is about 200 miles. Be- 
side him on the seat is the log, which 
contains a record of each stop. 


scratching their heads. 

“Once I picked up a drive shaft,” 
McCoy said. “Just up the road I 
found a car sitting still with the 
puzzled driver gunning the engine for 
all it was worth. All he could say was, 
‘Won’t go.’ Sure enough, when we 
looked under his car, the drive shaft 
was missing.” 

Up ahead we could see another car 
sitting on the shoulder. McCoy came 
to a stop with his red light flashing 
and called out his usual question, 
“Need some help?” 

“That’s all right,” came the reply. 
“We got it.” 

Whatever it was they “got,” we 
never learned, because a young man 
jumped in the car and off it went. 
There was one thing they forgot, 
though. It was a can of beer perched 
on top of the car. Since they were 
careful not to break the speed limit, 
they stayed in front of us. The can 
courageously held its position for a 
half mile before it became just an- 
other piece of highway litter amid a 
shower of untasted suds. 

We were now on the Gulf Freeway, 


that pioneer of superhighways that 
was called the “roller coaster” in its 
youth. We had just crested one of the 
“humps” when McCoy had to make 
our only panic stop of the night. 

We came to rest behind a line of 
cars in the center lane as cars swished 
by us on both sides. There appeared 
to have been a three-car accident. One 
car had already pulled onto the shoul- 
der, and McCoy told the other two to 
do the same. This was easier said than 
done because the traffic refused to 
yield or even to slow down. Finally, 
McCoy inched the patrol truck, red 
light flashing, into the next lane to 
force the traffic to yield. 

After we got out of danger, we 
learned what had happened. A young 
man in the first car had a flat and de- 
cided to jump out and fix it in the 
middle of the freeway. The second 
car came over the rise and stopped in 
time, but was hit from the rear by the 
third. The driver of the first car put 
the icing on the cake when he told us 
he had never before changed a tire. 

This accident was not marked by 
tragedy as many are. Often the cour- 
tesy patrolman is the first one on the 
scene, and may be the only one quali- 
fied to render first aid. 

McCoy cannot give first aid because 
he has not taken the training course, 
but only because he has not been 
working for the Department long 
enough. When the next session starts, 
he will be enrolled. First aid training 
is given to all people in the district’s 
maintenance section. 

We had made many stops this night, 
helping people in trouble and seeing 
that the freeways were cleared for 
safety. The time was near to head 
back to the office for a change of 
shifts. McCoy said he had seen busier 
nights, but was glad no serious acci- 
dents had occurred. 

Just then a car pulled even with us. 
The driver honked, waved, and smiled. 
We smiled, too, knowing that people 
need people and can become friends 
when that need is met—especially on 
the freeways. 


Clockwork Lawrence’ 


Photographs and story by Frank Lively, Editor 


The dining room table serves as a workbench for Lawrence’s ‘‘fascinating’’ hobby. Using 
a small brass hammer, he prepares to remove some of the wheels for rebushing. Clock 
cabinet refinishing must be done in the garage, says Lawrence, because of the fumes, 
and also because ‘‘Il might ruin the wife’s dining table.’’ 


THE FOLKS in the maintenance section 
of the Dallas district office are clock 
watchers. 

But don’t get the wrong idea. It’s 
not their fault. Everywhere they turn 


‘there is an antique clock—five of them 


to be exact—that has been rebuilt and 
refinished and brought to them at no 
expense. 

R. L. Lawrence, who is a mainte- 
nance superintendent, bridge inspector, 
and troubleshooter, buys and reworks 
old clocks—and he also repairs em- 
ployees’ clocks. 

“R. L. worked over my old Seth 
Thomas clock,” says Grover Green, 
district maintenance engineer. “Now 
it’s not only pretty, but it runs better, 


Lawrence also loaned Green a large 
clock for his office wall. When he first 
hung it, Green said the tick-tocking 
was so loud he didn’t think he’d be 
able to hear on the telephone. But 
within a few days he didn’t even notice 
it. 

“Now when somebody walks into 
my office for the first time,” says 
Green, “I can see him looking around 
to see where the sound is coming 
from.” 

Lawrence guarantees his work for 
one year. But that’s a very conserva- 
tive figure. Marvin Bradshaw has a 
clock that ran for 11 years after Law- 
rence had applied his magic touch. 

Lawrence’s love affair with old 
clocks began almost 20 years ago. 
He was visiting relatives who had an 
old clock that did not keep time and 
kept chiming all night. His mother-in- 
law asked Lawrence if he wanted the 
“fool thing.” He took the old clock 
home—and from then on he was 
hooked. 


*Not to be confused with the movie with a similar title. 


“IT was determined to make that 
clock run,” says Lawrence, who admits 
he has always been a kind of “tinker- 
er.” He wasted no time in taking the 
timepiece apart to see what made it 
tick—and chime. “The challenge is 
what I like—and to make the clock 
look pretty. It was the most fascinat- 
ing work I ever got into in my life.” 

His efforts were mostly trial and 
error. He read no books, took no 
courses, but he did have a friend who 
gave him advice from time to time. 

Soon Lawrence was buying old 
clocks, what he calls kitchen clocks, 
taking off the pendulums and other 
parts, installing less expensive parts, 
and then selling them. This helped him 
build up an inventory of good parts to 
use in more expensive clocks. 

Lawrence does not have a special 
workroom for his hobby. He clears off 
the dining table, places a thick cloth 
over it, sets a thick piece of plywood 


CAST IRON—That’s what this clock is made of, manufactured by Ansonia Clock Com- 
pany of New York City, probably in the 1890’s. When Lawrence bought it eight years 
ago, it had a baked, black enamel finish, a piece of wood about three inches wide and 
seven inches long for support of the gong, and four pieces of brass for glides. The 
beautiful white and gold clock now adorns a bureau in Lawrence’s bedroom. 


BEFORE AND AFTER—Lawrence holds a New Haven kitchen finished it, the cabinet will resemble that of the Spontini style 


clock (left) that he bought recently. He said it will take about clock (right). Lawrence prefers the lighter color of a natural 
six hours to refinish the wood and reglue it, and 20 hours to wood finish to the old style of dark stains. Cabinet carvings 
take apart the works, clean, and repair them. When he has re- indicate the clocks were probably manufactured in the 1880's. 


EASY DOES IT—Lawrence sets the clock and hangs the pendulum on this timepiece 
that hangs on his office wall opposite his desk. The metal piece at the bottom of the 
pendulum is made from a woman’s compact and weighted with lead to give it the 
proper balance. The pendulum arm and the clock cabinet are made of naturally finished 


walnut, one of Lawrence’s favorite materials. 


on the cloth, and spreads his tools 
around the board. Then he works pa- 
tiently and carefully while he watches 
television. 

To refinish clock cabinets, he moves 
to the garage because of the fumes and 
the “mess.” He strips the old paint off 


down to the original wood and leaves 
the natural grain when he refinishes it. 

Depending on the condition of a 
clock, Lawrence can rework one in 
about 17 hours. Such a task usually in- 
cludes cleaning the movement, rebush- 
ing an escape wheel and the first power 


MY MASTERPIECE—That’s what Lawrence 
calls this copy of a Seth Thomas Dixie 
Bell clock he refinished in his spare time 
at home. The original cabinet was made 
of oak, but Lawrence replaced the wood 
with walnut. He borrowed ornaments from 
other clocks, made molds, and poured 
them with lead, except for the head (to 
which he is pointing) which is made of 
epoxy. The outer edge of the clockface is 
made from a pie plate and the face of a 
flat piece of metal. 


wheel down (there may be as many as 
five power wheels), and reassembling. 
Then the cabinet must be taken apart, 
stripped, and refinished. 

Since he first began his hobby in 
1953, Lawrence estimates he has sold 
about 50 clocks. In the last few years 
he has made no effort to sell any of 
them. Consequently, clocks now line 
the walls of his home, the fireplace 
mantle, bureaus, and bookshelves. Old 
clocks and works fill every nook and 
cranny. 

Mrs. Lawrence shares her husband’s 
love of the old clocks. Lawrence said 
that often when he has put the finish- 
ing touches on a clock, his wife says 
she wants it for her own. 

Lawrence will retire September 30 
this year. When asked if he planned to 
sell any of his clocks to help toward 
his retirement, he replied, “I don’t 
think I’ll ever sell ’em. I’m too fond of 
them.” 
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Austin Statesman, with a Houston date- 
line—A federal official says people won't 
use mass transit systems even if they’re 
free and, therefore, the systems are use- 
less as means of reducing air pollution. 

Ray Lozano of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency said the main solutions to 
air pollution appear to be traffic control, 
restricted car use, car pool incentives, 
and decentralization of cities. 

Lozano is deputy director of surveil- 
lance and analysis for the EPA district 
office in Dallas. 

Lozano said the installation of the near- 
ly $1 billion Bay Area Rapid Transit Sys- 
tem in San Francisco reduced air pollu- 
tion only one to five percent. 

The problem, he said, is that drivers 
are reluctant to give up their cars and, 
when they do leave their cars at home, 
other family members use the cars and 
continue the polluting. 

He said a ban on auto traffic down- 
town “‘sounds drastic, but this appears to 
be what it will take’’ to abate pollution. 
He said he believes ‘‘personally, but not 
as an EPA spokesman’”’ that motor ve- 
hicle inspections for pollution ‘‘will have 
to come.” 


Dallas Morning News—An_ overpass 
under construction as part of the Inter- 
state 45 connection in downtown Dallas 
collapsed at 9:30 p.m. Thursday. 

A section about 60 feet long, involving 
four huge girders, fell about 16 feet, 
blocking Bryan to all traffic near its inter- 
section with Central Expressway. The 
girders, 65,653 pounds each, had been 
erected betwen 6 a.m. and 4 p.m. Thurs- 
day. They were being held in place by 
shear-plate welds and large C-clamps. 

There were no injuries. 

Mike Walpert, superintendent of con- 
struction for the project, said, ‘‘We ap- 
parently had a weld failure on the shear 
plates.” 

(Ed. Note: An investigation by the High- 
way Department indicated there was a 
failure in the temporary connection.) 


El Paso Times—Five construction work- 
ers were injured, one seriously, when a 
portion of the North-South freeway inter- 
change, under construction, collapsed. Of- 
ficials of the joint construction firm erect- 
ing the giant structure, Hanson, Anderson 
and Dunn and J. D. Abrams, Inc., said 
they had not determined precisely what 


caused the mishap but indicated it was 
probably due to excessive winds. 

Worker Allen Cox was pinned beneath 
some of the heavy debris and had to be 
freed. He suffered fractures of both legs 
and was listed in serious condition. 
Donald Abbott rode one of the beams al- 
most down to the tier upon which it 
landed, then jumped and ran. He suffered 
fractures of both heels, a hospital spokes- 
man said. Abbott and Andres Jesus 
Garza, who suffered pelvic fractures, were 
listed in fair condition. 

A spokesman for the contracting firms 
said the collapse involved six steel long- 
span beams making up a portion of Ramp 
“H,”’ which will switch eastbound traffic 
to northbound. The structure is the 
uppermost of the complex interchange 
and spans the eastbound lanes of the 
east-west freeway. 

None of the collapsed structure fell to 
the freeway although traffic in both di- 
rections was halted for several minutes 
until it was determined that there was no 
danger of additional debris falling. 

Four of the beams remained perched 
atop the supporting arch at the south 
end of the collapsed structure while two 
others, the ones that were upwind, fell 
all the way. At least two of the several 
heavy-duty scaffolding rigs that were in 
use were crushed by the falling beams. 

The span was in the process of being 
secured to its foundations and cross 
beams were being installed between the 
major long-span beams as a part of the 
structural requirements. When completed 
and paved, the span would withstand 
winds far stronger than those normally 
experienced in El Paso, a spokesman said. 
No damage appeared to have’ been 
caused to the lower tier by the falling 
beams. 

(Ed. Note: The Highway Department and 
the contractors are conducting an investi- 
gation to try to determine what caused 
the failure in the temporary falsework.) 


San Antonio Express, in an editorial— 
The National Highway Trust Fund gene- 
rates about $6 billion a year from taxes 
on fuels, tires, parts, and on new heavy 
vehicles and from user taxes on the big 
vehicles. 

Trust fund shares are a part of $21.2 
billion spent last year on roads in the 
U.S. from all sources. Highway planners 
say the demand for more roads, and re- 
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pair of old ones, will use all the revenue 
in sight. 

Indeed, a thing called Highway Users 
Federation for Safety and Mobility says a 
study it just completed calls for $600 
billion for highway funding between now 
and 1990. 

The federation announced it has sent 
its plans to the Congress. That came in 
the wake of Secretary Volpe’s proposal 
to use some of the trust funds for re- 
search on other modes of transportation. 
Volpe’s proposal ought to get a fair hear- 
ing and the federation, which we suppose 
is the industry lobby, should welcome a 
chance to debate its claims on so much 
public money. 

The federation does propose to ear- 
mark $120 billion over 20 years for mass 
transit help (trains and buses), but its 
plans call for $480 billion for highways. 

But the transportation problem today 
is not shortage of good highways to near- 
ly anywhere but congestion in the cities. 
A roadbuilding program in the range of 
$20 billion a year is a big program. It 
puts in dollar terms the ardor of the 
American motorists’ love affair with their 
cars. It also helps to define the lack of 
suitable options. 

The Volpe plan has sparked a lively 
debate. It deserves attention of every 
urban planner and _ taxpayer in the 
country. 


Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph, with an 
Athens dateline—‘‘Spare that tree’ has 
been the plea and concern of Athens 
residents for many months and the Texas 
Highway Department is going to do it. 

The plea began when plans were first 
mentioned for four-laning East Corsicana 
from the courthouse square to the city 
limits, the southeast route of US Highway 
iWAge 

The tree is a historic oak designated 
by a state marker as ‘‘Pioneer Oak’’ and 
is listed among the famous trees of Tex- 
as. It is estimated to be 320 years old 
and is called a sister oak of one that 
formerly stood near the courthouse 
square and under which the first court 
of the county was held. 

W. W. Potter, district engineer of the 
Highway Department, said the tree can 
be saved by establishing an alignment 
that will place the new curb and gutter 
approximately four feet south of the giant 
oak. 


NICE GUYS 
DONT 
ALWAYS 
HNISH LAST 
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Mr. Clean. 

That’s Jim Stacks, resident engineer in Wichita Falls. 
Clean cut, tall, athletic looking, Stacks neither smokes nor 
drinks, and he stays in shape by playing handball, golf, 
and basketball. He even found time this year to coach a 
little league basketball team. 

Mr. Nice Guy is not the only image Jim has around 
District 3. He also is held in high esteem by his peers for 
his ability to get things done. 

Bob Schleider, who has been district engineer in Wichita 
Falls for only a few months, recognized Stacks’ abilities 
right away. 

“Everything about Jim is outstanding,” says Schleider. 
“He’s real DE caliber.” 

Bing Griffith, an area engineer for Highway Design Di- 
vision, has followed Mr. Clean’s career for many years. 

“Jim is one of the best prospects to get ahead that I’ve 
seen in the last 10 years,” says Griffith. “He’s got the edu- 
cation, experience, and background to go far.” 

Stacks indeed has the background and education for his 
profession. He joined the Highway Department in 1959, 
working in the Wichita Falls residency as an assistant, and 
driving “blue tops ’til they were coming out of my ears. 

“Although I was a college graduate, I wasn’t discouraged 
about the type of work I had to do because I knew eventual- 
ly ’'d work my way up,” says Stacks. 

And he did. By the time A. D. January retired six years 
later, Stacks was ready. He was named resident engineer 
on January 1, 1965. 

A native of Wichita Falls, he attended Midwestern Uni- 
versity there in 1952 before enlisting in the Army. He spent 
a two-year hitch (1953-55) in the Army and then enrolled 
in The University of Texas. He majored in business ad- 
ministration for awhile, but soon realized that business was 
not for him. He switched to civil engineering where he dis- 
covered he had a flair for designing structures. 

Jim’s wife Mary helped put him through school by work- 
ing in the Highway Department’s Construction Division. 

In 1956, his first year at UT, Jim won national recogni- 
tion—but not as a civil engineering student. He played on 
the first national championship handball team at the Uni- 
versity—and again the following year, as they took the title 
two years in a row. 

After graduation, Jim joined the Department. By study- 
ing, watching, and listening, he soon became an expert in 
placing seal coat, an important aspect of good, safe roads. 

“Jim’s our expert seal coat placer,” says L. E. Morris, 
assistant district engineer. “He’s the expert of the experts. 
Jim has almost eliminated slick pavement in this district.” 

Stacks says that seal coat is something that cannot be 
designed on paper. Judgment is needed on the job because 
there are so many variables. Every road is different, says 
Jim, and it can vary mile by mile. 

His engineering work load keeps him moving. Presently, 


there are six highway projects in the three-county residency. 
Most of Jim’s tasks consist of personnel administration, de- 
sign, and inspection. 

And, like most of the Department’s modern young engi- 
neers, Stacks is keenly aware of the importance of good 
public relations and of telling the highway story to the 
public. Often he is called on to address small-town clubs, 
and occasionally he appears on television to explain a high- 
way project in his area. 


At 41 Stacks still has the look of an athlete, tall and rangy. 
About his vices, Stacks says, ‘‘l guess | eat too much.” 


ON THE SITE—Drill-shaft work requires close inspection, and 
Stacks stops to discuss Loop 11 work with Weldon Pollard 
(western hat), chief inspector of bridge construction, and T. L. 
Cook (in dark glasses), in charge of drill-shaft work. 


Stacks is past president of the local chapter of the Texas 
Society of Professional Engineers, and has served as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Although Mr. Clean had a talent for designing structures 
when he was a student at The University of Texas, he en- 
tered the highway field where he discovered an equal talent 
for pavement design, seal coat work, and administration. 

“I was good in structures,” says Jim, “but I got into the 
highway field and I love it. Even if I'd ever considered 
changing jobs, I would have stayed in the highway field.”EQ 
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Nature celebrates 
its supremacy 
each night in 


from moonlit walls that glisten as the Rio Grande 
crashes against partially submerged rocks to a piercing 
wind that churns fine silt on the sandbars created from 
the riverbed. 

From one of these sandy campsites on a clear spring 
night, I sat up in my sleeping bag and contemplated all 
this activity. Just think, man doesn’t have a thing to 
do with it. Here in this magnificent canyon, man just 
doesn’t matter. 

He may paddle through and camp overnight—even 
come in large groups and develop a sense of belonging. 
But he is just a passerby, isolated from the technology 
of civilized man by a chunk of real estate called the 
Mesa de Anguila and the historic river that cuts 
through it. 

If he is among the growing number of people ven- 
turing here, like the eight men in our party, he is privy 
to a natural display unmatched in Texas. As the flaxen 
sun made its bed on the mesa and the third quarter 
moon paused on its diagonal flight directly above our 
sandbar, the huge crevasse resembled a box with no 
avenue of escape. 

We're sealed off, I thought for a moment, and are 
explorers in the purest sense: no computerized contact 
with Houston, no capsule communicator, no monitored 
heartbeats. 

White water and river action may be the most publi- 
cized features of this float trip from Lajitas into the 
canyon at the western edge of Big Bend National Park, 
and on to Castolon at the exit of Santa Elena, but a 
night in the canyon is an awesome and memorable ex- 
perience, even for those who don’t appreciate the dy- 
namics of the canoe or the raft. 

This trip and others through Mariscal and Boquillas 
canyons in Big Bend attracted 4,478 floaters last year 
and the number is increasing constantly. 


Photographs and story by Larry Upshaw 


Santa Elena, 


We selected the two-day, 18-mile Santa Elena raft trip 
on the advice of Don Carlton, unofficial head of our 
party and a veteran of eight canyon floats. It is consid- 
ered the toughest trip also by the Texas Explorers Club, 
a group of experienced river rats and backpackers who 
have traveled much of the river, and by the park 
rangers. Boquillas takes about the same amount of 
time (Mariscal is only a half-day tour), but Santa 
Elena contains the treacherous rockslide that blocks 
the river about midway through the canyon. 

In 1899, the slide caused a three-day delay to the 
first man to chart this obscure portion of the Rio 
Grande. Robert T. Hill and his party were forced to 
carry tons of supplies and three, 300-pound boats over 
the towering rocks. Even now our passage was ham- 
pered by a kayak that lodged between two rocks when 
it belched out its unlucky passenger several months 
ago. 

We had no idea of such hazards when we met up- 
stream at Lajitas, a somnolent little junction that is 
the last embarkation point for the Santa Elena trip. 

The “Famous Lajitas Trading Post” and the few 
adobe huts that accompany it are located at a high 
spot on FM 170, known as the River Road and one 
of the most scenic highways in Texas. 

I was joined by Don Carlton and Walter Drueck- 
hammer of San Angelo, the major planners of the trip, 
Don’s brother Ernest from Fort Davis, Tom Patty, Bob 
McDowell, and Bob Smith of Austin, and Jerry Wilkin- 
son of Dallas. 

Don Carlton, Drueckhammer, Patty, and McDowell 
were the other Highway Department employees on the 
trip, and all, except Wilkinson and me, were veterans 
in this canyon. 

As I arrived, Tom Patty was picking up litter from 
the otherwise pleasant campsite. 
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“Last year this place was perfectly clean,” he said 
as he spent 20 minutes hauling off debris. “There must 
have been a big increase in the number of campers 
down here.” 

Our plan called for the group to camp at Lajitas, 
then start on the river early the next morning. By leav- 
ing just after sunrise, we could reach the rockslide by 
late afternoon. Then we would cross early the next 
morning, and exit from the canyon just after noon on 
the second day. 

Each man brought his own sleeping bag and air 
mattress, plus an extra set of clothes and the necessary 
toiletries. Everyone cautioned me about overexposure 
to the sun, so I brought dark glasses, a hat, long-sleeve 
shirts, long pants, and a large bottle of tanning lotion. 
But I found the sun so pleasant that cutoff jeans would 
have been more comfortable. We were required to use 
some type of life preserver, although it was necessary 
only in a few rough spots. 

When Walter and the Carltons arrived, they set 
about preparing supper—small steaks, beans, potatoes, 
sourdough biscuits, and the best camp coffee I ever 
tasted. 

“T just don’t know how Don does it,” said Tom. “He 
just pours all that stuff in the pot and it comes out 
tasting great.” 

Someone inquired if the great volume of food meant 
we were expecting more people. “We just fix enough 
to feed Tom and leave a little for everyone else,” Ernest 
said. 

After supper we noticed two young Mexican boys 


Walter Drueckhammer glances back toward the other 
rafts as he pulls into one of the long still pools that 
require steady paddling before entering the canyon. 


guiding their burros across the river with a load of 
agate to sell at the trading post. We grabbed our 
cameras, for this is a scenic place and it conveys the 
fundamental way people must live in this rugged land. 

As the sun went down, we stood on the porch of 
the trading post and drank beer with the braceros who 
were shooting craps. Then we went back to the camp- 
site and listened to the river flow before bedtime. 

We rose before dawn the next morning to make 
some last-minute preparations. Everything had to be 
made waterproof. The favorite method was plastic 
trash bags for sleeping bags and clothes and small, 
heavy plastic sacks for cameras and other valuables. 

Our vehicles were yellow, six-man life rafts. Two 
rafts carried three men each (with Don and Tom 
sharing one raft), and all the rafts had a passel of 
gear tied down for safety. Canoes are the first choice 
of rivermen, but you need experience with them and 
you can’t relax as often as in a raft. 

Food was stored in a cardboard box covered with a 
plastic bag, and with a Styrofoam ice chest for re- 
frigerated items. 

As we readied our craft and slipped into the cold, 
calm water, Bob Smith and I tested our paddling 
rhythm and Walter manned the navigator’s spot in the 
bow. 

We moved two miles down from Lajitas before we 
hit our first swift water—some pleasing little ripples 
that tested our ability to control the raft. We per- 
formed just fine, but the raft dragged the bottom and 
came up with three holes. Packing all of my photo- 


graphic gear in a 50-caliber ammunition can, pur- 
chased from an Army surplus store and painted white 
to combat heat, was most effective for waterproofing, 
but the sharp corners dug into the raft. 

The time was right for a short break, so we latched 
onto a sandbar on the Mexican side. As we dried out 
by a fire and drank coffee, Walter patched the raft 
with a Monkey Grip patch kit. As we started to re- 
enter the river, Don bent down and held out a candy 
wrapper that was discarded on the bank. 

“Who gets the demerit?” he asked. Walter was ad- 
judged guilty, and Don tucked the paper into his 
pocket. Litter is the one thing Don and the other river 
rats, who consider these canyons their second home, 
will not abide. 


of our party slapping a paddle on the water or shout- 
ing to hear the echo through the wilderness. 

Occasionally Mexicans venture here—God knows 
how they get here—to fish, hunt, or gather candelila 
to make wax for candles. We met four Mexicans in a 
flat-bottom boat near the canyon entrance. Ernest 
asked whether they were finding much candelila, and 
all I could catch were the directions they gave. 

“EI canon, el cafdén,” they shouted as they pointed 
downstream. It was just around the corner, and we 
soon heard the roar of the river spilling into the mesa. 

We paused just outside the entrance on the Texas 
side. There is a campground here for those who want 


With Sentinel Mountain in the background, the rafts head toward the 
canyon entrance. A ledge just above the campground on the Texas side 


“Take only photos. Leave only footprints.” It's Don’s 
personal motto, as well as a National Park Service 


slogan. At all times, he “encouraged” us to toss our 
non-biodegradable waste into a gunnysack that he 
carried. 

As the banks became rockier and the topography 
more rugged, we were entertained and enlightened by 
descriptions of the rock formations by Tom, who is a 
geologist in Materials and Tests Division. (See “The 
Small World of Tom Patty,” Texas Highways, January, 
1972.) 

“Over there on the Texas side,” he shouted, ‘we 
have a high cliff of dark igneous rock with a white 
limestone cap. That’s what you call chocolate cake 
with white icing.” 

Long ago this area was a vast ocean floor covered 
by a thick layer of limestone. As time passed, volcanic 
activity slowly pushed up the limestone and the young 
Rio Grande cut down through the rock. This cutting 
action created canyon walls more than 1,000 feet high. 

Tom also showed a keen interest in herds of wild 
horses and burros that dotted the banks. On one sand- 
bar covered with large rocks, he valiantly tried to run 
down a sorrel and two black horses to see if they 
were branded. Barefooted on this terrain, he had little 
luck. He grumbled the few Mexican phrases he knew 
at the beasts, and embarked once again. 

Rounding a bend into a long, slow-moving pool 
headed by a brown and white monolith called the 
Sentinel, I knew we were within a mile of the canyon. 
Good thing. Although we stopped often to rest, we 
were tiring from long stretches with the paddle. 

Blisters were bulging on my downward hand and I 
thought how wonderful a pair of gloves would be right 
now. That still pool required the greatest effort of the 
trip, even though we hugged the canebrakes along the 
shore to take advantage of what little current was 
flowing. Often we discarded our paddles and enjoyed 
a silence that was almost deafening, broken only by one 


makes a good platform to photograph this scene and the majestic 
entry to Santa Elena. ‘ 


Tom Patty, left, and Don Carlton shoot the first white 
water of the trip, about two miles east of Lajitas. 
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Portage on the Texas side is much easier than over the 200-foot 
wall of rock in Mexico. One raft is paddled across from the camp- 
site to the other side, and ropes are used to pull across the re- 
maining rafts and equipment. 


Run the rapids and you’re bound to get wet. Jerry Wilkinson, left, 
and Ernest Carlton empty water from their raft while Bob Mc- 
Dowell repacks his gear during a ‘‘coffee break’’ at mid-morning. 
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to make camp early and explore the open mesa. As 
we continued into the dark, narrow recesses of Santa 
Elena, we felt a distinct change in climate—from the 
hot, dry atmosphere of the outside to a cool, moist 
feeling. One hundred yards inside we spied two narrow 
canyons jutting into each side of the mesa. The Mexi- 
can side was the most interesting, with an impassable 
jungle of an ivy-like plant. 

From there, our prime concern was to distinguish 
landmarks leading to the rockslide. The infamous 
rockslide. The taker of boats, bedrolls, and an oc- 
casional life in years past. It’s a bad place to float into 
unexpectedly. You take every bend in the river slowly 
—and listen for the roar of the water, or you will find 
yourself face-to-face with boulders larger than a house 
and no place to go but forward. 

Hoping to photograph the approach to the rockslide, 
I found a ledge that led to a precipice overlooking the 
area. Loaded down with cameras and equipment, Bob 
Smith and I started up a row of rain-worn rock to 
an obstacle course of narrow ledges made more diffi- 
cult by mesquite bushes and cactus in just the wrong 
places. Finally, we reached the decisive point, at a 
gash five feet across and open all the way to the river. 
We leaped it and reached a magnificent perch with the 
entire rockslide in full view ahead and much of the 
river behind. 


But when Don and Tom docked above the slide 
and observed the high water, they decided to take the 
safe route and camp before the slide that night. So all 
I could do from my perch was observe the slide and 
the infinitesimal men walking near it. 

From this vantage point above the 200-foot height 
of the slide, I could almost feel the noise and shock 
of this rockpile tumbling from the wall eons ago. Even 
Tom wouldn’t guess how long they had been there. 

The vastness of this area seemed to put size and 
distance out of all proportion. I knew the drop-off was 
steep and one bad move could end it all. To the hun- 
dreds of small bats whizzing by, the wasps buzzing 
around, and the buzzards circling overhead, it would 
make little difference. For they own this place. The 
U. S. Coast Guard doesn’t control access to the river, 
college groups don’t put on musical productions here, 
and the Highway Department doesn’t even have a 
bridge across it. 

Here also a generation gap became evident among 
our group that could have hampered the success of our 
trip. The ages ranged from 24 to 67—with Patty, Wil- 
kinson, Smith and me in the lower range, and the 
Carltons, McDowell, and Drueckhammer all over 50. 

We four young whippersnappers decided that run- 


site. The current was strong and some navigation 
around large rocks was necessary. Our plan called for 
a restful night and an attempt on the slide the next 
morning. 

Don changed our minds later that evening. 

“I’ve been through the slide three times,” he said, 
“and each time we dumped. It’s not too bad to lose a 
boat, but if you get hurt this far away from medical 
help, you would be in trouble. I have great respect for 
this river. The water runs with tremendous pressure 


An ivy-like growth covers the entire opening to a side canyon on the 
Mexican side just 100 yards inside the entrance to Santa Elena. From 
his position, Don Carlton can see a matching canyon on the Texas side. 


ning the slide would be a real kick, and we warmed up 
by running a short portion of the slide above our camp- 
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and it’s enough to collapse a raft. It’s happened to me 
before.” 
We were convinced. 


“We were here one year and a group of college girls 
came through at night,” he reminisced, “and they 
thought it would be romantic to run the rockslide in 
the moonlight. We couldn’t change their minds, but 
luckily five boys their age came through and they de- 
cided to spend the night here above the slide.” 

Running the rockslide is usually safe only in a canoe 
in low water, and then only for expert paddlers. The 
alternative is to portage (that’s river talk for ‘carry’) 
boats and gear over the rocks, and this is a task to be 
performed after a good night’s rest. So after establish- 
ing our campsite about 4:30 p.m., we relaxed, bathed 
among the rocks or swam in the current, and enjoyed 
the majestic view. 


The sun was starting to fade and the show of na- 
ture’s elements was about to begin. Bob McDowell de- 
cided he would have to miss it this time and get some 
rest, since he was still recovering from a severe case of 
pneumonia that slowed him for months before the trip. 

The moon came into view, crossing the canyon, and 
Patty remarked that last year the moon and earth 
were situated so that the moon followed the canyon all 
the way from east to west. Someone kidded about send- 
ing to the nearest 7-11 for a cold drink, or having the 
maid take our wet, soiled clothes to the cleaners. 

It was a time to let your imagination roam, lying 
faceup on rafts turned upside down and looking at the 
great walls separated by a thin river of sky and stars. 
Jerry said he could visualize a great glob of concrete 
oozing down the side and filling in this big hole. Bob 
Smith added that it would be more plausible to see a 
garbage truck back up on the Mexican side and dump 
tons of our gringo cellophane, plastic cartons, alumi- 
num cans, and the other wrappings that clutter our 
environment. 

Reality crashed in on us just then as a buzzard 
landed on a ledge and knocked off a rock. The softball- 
sized rock smashed into the wet sand just a few feet 
from my sleeping bag, so I figured bedtime would be 
more cozy farther away from the wall. 

Next morning the other party members paddled one 
raft over to the Texas side and brought the other rafts 
and gear over with ropes. The rocks are lower over 
there, so the portage is easier. I carried my ammuni- 
tion can of camera gear up the sheer Mexican side to 
feel the massive nature of the rocks and to photograph 
the others working below. Also, it was too early and 
cool to get wet. 

From atop one of the largest boulders, about 100 
feet wide and 80 feet high, I saw the whole scene. 
Looking toward the Texas side, I could see the other 


party members working their way past slack water pools 
where ice chests, bedrolls, and other personal effects 
had been lost by unlucky rivermen. Downstream 100 
yards, I saw the best campsite in the area on an ele- 
vated grassy knoll on the Mexican side. 

After the rockslide, we looked forward in the last 


‘one-fourth of the trip to a pair of natural wonders— 


Fern Canyon and Sheep Cave. 

The natural flow of the river deemed that we miss 
Fern Canyon, and once you float by it in a cumbersome 
raft, you can’t fight the current back upstream. 


In the half-light of early morning, party members warm themselves 
and eat a breakfast of oatmeal, bacon, toast, and tortillas. 
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Texas Highways recommends... 


Running the river can be dangerous without the proper 
precautions. People contemplating a trip through any of 
the canyons of the Rio Grande should either persuade 
someone familiar with this area to accompany them or 
obtain all the available information on the area. 

“Guide to the Backcountry Roads and the River” is a 
valuable pamphlet available from the Executive Secretary, 
National History Association, Big Bend National Park, Texas 
79834, for 50 cents. You can also get information on water 
levels, and obtain required campfire permits and topo- 
graphic maps at the Park Headquarters at Panther Junction 
(a/c 915 477-2251). Guided tours are offered by Villa de la 
Mina, Box 47, Terlingua 79852 (a/c 915 364-2446). 


After an exhausting climb to Sheep Cave, Ernest 
Carlton rests in the shade and looks at the S-curve 
downriver. This cave is about three miles from the 
exit to Santa Elena. 
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“IT can’t believe we missed the whole thing,” Walter 
apologized after we passed the area. “Last year it had 
a great jutting sandbar and this year—nothing.” 

So its spring-fed pools and polished walls, which are 
covered by tropical ferns in wet seasons, escaped us. 
Somehow I wish the Sheep Cave had done the same. 
Once again I had to make an exhausting climb, at the 
urging of Ernest Carlton, the original mountain goat. 
The 67-year old amateur naturalist sauntered along, 
pointing out various types of cactus, ocotillo, yucca, 
sotol, and even a creosote bush. As I scrambled be- 
hind, I only discovered the pesky lechuguilla, a prickly 
plant that continually penetrated my pants legs and 
caused severe pain. 

The sheep and goats that normally inhabit this 60- 
degree incline were not around, and I could under- 
stand why. 

“This cave had better be something,” I said, and 
luckily the view was well worth it. The S-curve in the 


river was magnificent, and from this high perch you 
could see it all. But even here an empty Hawaiian 
Punch can perverted the scene. 

“White people just don’t care about the land,” he 
said. “The Indians and the Mexicans around here 
wouldn’t think of throwing garbage around like this, 
but we litter everywhere.” 

Just off in the distance, two men headed upstream 
in a noisy motorboat—the whine of the motor slowing 
as the propeller ground rocks in the shallows. It seemed 
sadly out of place, and I remember saying as we 
started down the hill, “I hope they sink.” 

From here the trip became more difficult, with a 
fierce headwind restricting our exit from the canyon. 
We were also victims of an optical illusion. Since the 
strata slope upward from the water here, the river 
seems to be running downhill. 

Five canoes passed us with ease, having gone up to 
Fern Canyon and back down the river before we could 
go just one way. Only later did we learn they were 
Highway Department employees and their families 
from San Antonio. 

The shriveled bed of Terlingua Creek, off to the left, 
was our welcome destination. Here the canyon opens 
into 40 miles of desert before Mariscal claims the river 
once again. 

All that remained was to haul the gear and rafts 
about 100 yards to the waiting cars that had been 
transferred from Lajitas two days before. 

As we relaxed at the Castolon Store eight miles up 
the road from the pickup point, we philosophized on 
the trip. The paddling was exhausting. Weather had 
been superb. The scenes were magnificent. We didn’t 
bring enough beer. 

Then the indestructible Bob McDowell rose to pro- 
claim that—pneumonia or not—he felt better than 
when he started. How could anyone else complain? 

All this chatter proved one thing to me: Men thrown 
into a primitive state, contending with nature and de- 
pending on each other, will almost always emerge with 
a deeper relationship than if they had spent those two 
days in an office or as next door neighbors. 

Maybe that’s what such a trip is all about. Maybe 
that’s why I’m ready to go again. 
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HOW TO LOSE MONEY 
WITHOUT REALLY TRYING 


Joe Litz lost $154.40 last year. 


And he did it without really trying. No, he didn’t lose a wallet containing 
that much cash. He lost the money because he failed to file a major medical claim. 


Here is how he did it.* 


Total 
Charges 


Balance for 
Major Medical 


Basic 
Payment 


Hospital Room—5 days @ $40.00 $ 200.00 


$150.00 $ 50.00 


Hospital Miscellaneous (includes drugs, 
dressings, laboratory, operating room, 


x-rays, etc.) 


564.32 564.32 


Radiologist (x-ray interpretation) 


75.00 75.00 


Anesthesiologist 


Doctor for surgery (Inguinal Bilateral 


Hernia) 
Totals 


$1,179.32 


65.00 34.00 31.00 


275.00 170.00 


$993.32 


105.00 
$186.00 


Miscellaneous Doctor bills for 
office calls 


65.00 65.00 


Prescription Drugs 


42.00 42.00 


$1,286.32 
Less $100.00 deductible—$100.00 


$293.00 


Total major medical payment due—$193.00 
80% of total allowable charges—$154.40 


Basic payment took care of $993.32 
of the total $1,286.32 bill. Note that 
Joe also had miscellaneous doctor bills 
for office calls and prescription drugs 
that he could have claimed as part of 
his major medical. After deducting 
$100 from the total of $293, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield would have paid 80 
percent of the remaining $193, or 
$154.40. 

Joe Litz’ case is fiction, but this is 
the sort of thing that Highway De- 
partment employees fail to do every- 
day, says Louis Johnagin, head of the 
group insurance section of the Insur- 
ance Division in Austin. 

There is still time for Joe to file, 


*Chart by Wanda Koehn, District 12 


Johnagin said, if he only would. Major 
medical claims, unlike income tax, can 
be filed anytime of the year, he points 
out, although the Department’s insur- 
ance benefit period is from January 1 
through December 31 each year. 

“Payments will be faster if claims 
are filed as soon as charges that are 
not paid by your basic coverage exceed 
the $100 deductible,” says Johnagin. 
“Then, during the remainder of the 
calendar year, submit additional bills 
(preferably for $100 or more) as often 
as you wish.” 

There are five important items to 
remember when a member files a 
major medical claim. Be sure that the 


statement from the person providing 
the service, such as the doctor or nurs- 
ing service (registered nurse or licensed 
vocational nurse) , includes their name, 
your name, the date each service was 
provided, the charge for each service, 
and an explanation of the service, such 
as “electrocardiogram in office.” If a 
member fails to provide this basic in- 
formation, the claim cannot be paid. 

To file a major medical claim, says 
Johnagin, the member should get a 
form from the chief accountant or the 
person who handles the insurance pro- 
gram for his section. After basic cover- 
ages have been paid, the member will 
have received a white copy (amount 
paid to the hospital) and a blue copy 
(amount paid to the doctor) of the 
payments. Attach the copies to the 
form, with any other bills you have, 
including prescription drugs, and mail 
them to the address at the top of the 
form. 

“As in any insurance plan,” says 
Johnagin, “there are some services that 
cannot be covered under major medi- 
cal. These include eye glasses, hearing 
aids, or examination for such; long 
distance travel, such as traveling from 
Austin to Houston to see a doctor; 
dental care; normal maternity; and 
hospital room charges in excess of $40 
a day.” 

When there is doubt about any 
major medical claim, Johnagin urges, 
ask the chief accountant in your dis- 
trict, your supervisor, or the person re- 
sponsible for the insurance program in 
your section or area. 

“After all, it is your money.” & 
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LINGUISTIC OBTUSITY — 
KEY TO DYNAMIC 
INACTIVISM 


Congressman Jim Wright of Fort 
Worth called to order his House 
Subcommittee on_ Investigations 
and Oversight in a second week of 
public hearings on red tape in fed- 
eral programs. Already they had 
heard a panel of experts, including 
Texas Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall, testify about the tremen- 


dous amount of time and money 
wasted on paperwork required be- 
fore the first spadeful of dirt can 
be turned. 


But in all true democracies, dis- 
senting opinions must be _ heard. 
On this morning, Dr. James Boren, 
champion of the bureaucrats, rose 


to explain the ‘’. . . beauty in crea- 
tive delay, poetry in position post- 
ponement, and inspiration in paper 
artistry.” Dr. Boren’s tongue-in- 
cheek testimony qualifies him as a 
bureaucratic genius, and his serious 
testimony afterwards shows that 
his tongue, along with his mind, is 
really in its correct place. 


Mr. Wright: Our first witness today 
is Dr. James H. Boren. Dr. Boren is 
formerly associated with the AID pro- 
gram and now is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Professional 
Bureaucrats. 

Dr. Boren, witnesses giving testi- 
mony to the subcommittee must be 
sworn. Therefore, do you solemnly 
swear that the testimony you will give 
before this subcommittee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,.so help you God? 

Dr. Boren: Well, more or less. All 
things are quite relative, you know, 
and to reduce so complex a matter to 
a simple categorical response of “yes” 
or “no” would seem, under the circum- 
stances, to be thoroughly unprofession- 
al. I would like to ponder your ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. It will be recalled 
that, from early times, those with re- 
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sponsibility for governmental affairs 
have been wary of the oversimplifica- 
tions contained in such a question, as 
witness for example the response of 
the Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, 
who, when confronted by a similar 
question, responded with the well- 
reasoned reply: “What is truth?” 

Mr. Wright: I have not the faintest 
idea what the gentleman just said. I 
think we may defer the question of ad- 
ministering the oath for the time being, 
and you may proceed in such manner 
as you desire, Dr. Boren. 

Dr. Boren: I come to these hearings, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, neither as an adversary to 
the fine work of this committee nor to 
the distinguished men who have given 
previous testimony. The committee’s 
insistence on action may cause it to 
ignore the esthetics of inaction. It is 


in this spirit that I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the artistic utilization 
of adjustive procedures and orbital re- 
ferrals in administrative programming. 
But first, I think we must look at the 
question in proper perspective. 
Federal Highway Administrator F. 
C. Turner, for example, testified that 
the environmental impact statements 
required by the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act will add approximately 
18 million pages of paperwork an- 
nually to the burden of his department. 
But is this so bad? Do we count the 
flakes of snow that give beauty and a 
sense of serenity to the countryside in 
winter? Do we count the drops of 
rain and shovel-loads of fertilizer that 
nurture the flowers that brighten our 
lives and the crops that provide us 
with food? To move into the numbers 
game is to establish an impersonal 
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body count in a needless war against 
democracy. 

Mr. Dingwall of the Texas Highway 
Department testified that the time lag 
to the point of beginning construction 
has increased from 44 months in 1961 
to 77 months in 1971. After six years 
and five months to get to the point of 
construction, according to his testi- 
mony, the highway can be built in two 
years. 

I submit that six and one-half years 
or even 13 years is not long to study a 
project—to appropriately — scrutinize, 
analyze, survey, examine, review, con- 
template, and ponder. Perhaps with 
longer study, the problems might dis- 
appear; the towns to be served by the 
proposed highway might die away. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, the factors of num- 
ber, quality, time, and orbital referrals 
constitute an ineffable matrix which is 
in harmony with the principles of the 
National Association of Professional 
Bureaucrats. For NATAPROBU seeks 
to optimize the creative status quo 
through applying the principles of dy- 
namic inactivism. 

Mr. Wright: Dynamic inactivism? 

Dr. Boren: This is the purpose of 
our organization. By steadfastly adher- 


ing to these principles and by foster- 
ing the utilization of constructive 
decision avoidance, we can reduce the 
rate of program and policy implemen- 
tation and thus prevent mistakes from 
being made. 

I recommend that a new cabinet 
level department be created for the 
purpose of orchestrating the proced- 
ural clearances and substantive reviews 
of all departments and independent 
agencies of the U.S. government. The 
Department of Adjustive Proced- 
ures and Orchestrated Clearances 
(DAPOC) would function through a 
number of offices and bureaus, but it 
would also have available as profes- 
sional resources a number of outstand- 
ing men and women who would serve 
on advisory boards, blue ribbon com- 
missions, and special task forces. 
Among the bureaus and offices within 
the new department would be: (1) the 
Office of Orderly Over-runs, Permea- 
tions, and Statistics (OOOPS); (2) 
Governmental Linguistic Obtusity Bu- 
reau (GLOB); (3) Office of Proced- 
ural Abstraction Programs (OPAP); 
(4) Computerized Lethargic Output 
Division (CLOD); and (5) Manage- 
ment Unit for Maximized Budgetary 
and Legal Evaluations (MUMBLE). 


In summary, we would say let not 
insistence on action bring about the 
destruction of the esthetics of inaction. 

Mr. Wright: Dr. Boren, do you have 
anything further that you would offer 
to the committee? 

Dr. Boren: Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
I would like to shift gears from my 
position as president of the National 
Association of Professional Bureau- 
crats to private citizen Jim Boren. 
What I am attempting to do with this 
organization is in full accord with the 
purposes of these hearings. This is a 
spoof organization, yes, but with a real 
purpose. We are attempting to use 
humor, hopefully in good taste, to call 
attention to the great changes that 
need to be made, the proliferation pat- 
terns that tend to continue day after 
day and week after week, not only in 
government, but also in the corporate 
and academic realm as well. 

In some departments of government 
I think there could be serious thought 
and consideration given to having two 
or three expeditors attached to the ad- 
ministrator’s office, a man with the 
ear and authority of the agency head, 
whose job is not to get caught up 
in the day-to-day negotiations as the 
assistant administrators do in the var- 
ious government offices. His job would 
be to look back down the line and see 
that things move, and see that the 
policies are implemented. 

What I am recommending is not the 
ideal thing, and it is only short run. 
But I know if I were the head of an 
agency that I would have a small team 
of top expeditors that could be called 
on to move these things through the 
bureaucracy. 

I hope that you will understand that 
the use of humor is the only tool that 
I have. This committee has the power 
of the Congress with the great strength 
of being the representatives of grass- 
roots America. 

You represent the people. Our 
weapon with our small organization is 
that of humor, and we are hoping 
frankly to try to do some constructive 
things, & 
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You 


ng Museum Coming of Age 


At the peak of its occupancy, in July-August of 1954, from four to five thousand illegal 
aliens were handled daily in the McAllen Detention Facility. The big building in the cen- 
ter of the compound—the mess hall—has been converted into a museum. The rest of 
the buildings, the living quarters for the men and women held in custody until they could 
be returned to their own country, were torn down long ago. 


“As far as we know, this is the only 
museum in Texas to be housed in a 
former detention camp,” said Rudolph 
Pharis, director of the McAllen Inter- 
national Museum, which is also one of 
Texas’ newest. “Last year a 21-year 
old girl came by to visit because she 
had heard this was a museum now and 
wanted to see how much everything 
had changed. She and her mother had 
been held here as Mexican aliens about 
15 years ago. It was rather touching.” 
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By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


Leaning back in his chair, his office 
walls brightened by some of his own 
art work, the tall, bespectacled man 
continued. “This building was the mess 
hall. Actually, little has been done to 
it. We’ve painted and paneled the walls 
and put in air conditioning and a heat- 
ing system, added a few partitions— 
just minor remodeling.” 


The starkness is gone, of course. 
It’s warmer, more inviting than when 
it was the McAllen Detention Facility. 
Land—11.2 acres—for the camp was 
purchased by the United States Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service in 
April, 1953. Surplus World War II 
prefabricated buildings were brought 
from the old Crystal City Enemy 
Alien Internment Camp. Later, an in- 
firmary made of concrete blocks, a 
bathhouse, and the mess hall were 


added. Now everything is gone, ex- 
cept the remodeled mess hall. 

“The facility at first was used to de- 
tain and care for Mexican aliens appre- 
hended daily in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley area until they could be returned 
to their homes in the interior of 
Mexico. Later, illegal aliens of all 
kinds, including deserting seamen, 
were retained there,” said Pharis. 
“When the detention camp closed in 
the early °60’s, the aliens and ship 
jumpers were moved to the old Naval 
Air Station near Port Isabel. 

“If we had any claim to fame in 
terms of prisoners, it would be be- 
cause this is where Col. Abel, the in- 
famous Russian spy, was secretly held 
while the government prepared its case 
against him,” continued Pharis. “He 
was exchanged within a month for 
Captain Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot 
who was shot down. Col. Abel was 
held in maximum security. Tom Ball 
remembers him well. Talk to him.” 

Tom Ball, chief patrol inspector, US 
Border Patrol, said, “Col. Abel looked 
like a scrawny old man, but he was 
only about 50 years old. We were told 
to keep him out of sight, but somehow 
word leaked out he was here. We didn’t 
have any trouble, though.” 

The Masferrer brothers, notorious 
Cuban revolutionaries, also spent some 
time at the camp. 

“They were part of Batista’s group. 
One brother was a Cuban senator and 
the other a public official of some sort. 
When Batista fell, they came to the 
states and we took them in custody as 
aliens. They were released in a few 
months,” said Ball. “We think the 
transformation to a museum is a real 
fine thing. The museum even has some 
old Spanish relics which are of great 
historic value.” 

About 1,000 schoolchildren visit the 
museum monthly. There is no entrance 
fee, but each child is charged 15 cents 
‘per lecture. Sixteen trained docents 
take turns each week giving 30-minute 
lectures on various subjects, including 
the Renaissance, pottery, Mexican 
ceramics, and African art. An educa- 


With minor alterations, the mess hall was 
easily transformed into a suitable building 
to house assorted exhibits and intriguing 
displays. The three-year-old museum will 
be the major building in the development 
of the Las Palmas Cultural Park. 


tional coordinator, Mrs. Fran Alger, is 
helping with the arts and science 
programs. 

After each lecture, the children are 
taken on a tour of the building, includ- 
ing the hall of science, gallery of art, 
and touch room containing animals 
that can be petted. Dioramas enhance 
the animals. A pet snake, a Texas tor- 
toise, and a tarantula—would someone 
really want to pet a tarantula?—are 
current “houseguests.” 

“A rock and mineral display is an- 
other popular attraction,” said Pharis. 
“We've turned the room housing the 
fluorescent display into an honest-to- 
goodness cave, so the children really 
enjoy this. In fact, six neighborhood 
children, ranging in ages from 8-12, 
are going to help me finish painting 
the cave room. We change the mineral 
exhibits every four months.” 

How did the museum come about? 

First of all, McAllen had no mu- 
seum. The need was there. Rudolph 
Pharis, then with the art department 
of Edinburg Junior College, got to- 
gether with some other interested civic 
leaders from the area to “think 
museum.” 

“We were chartered in 1967 and 
opened our doors in 1969 with enough 
funds pledged from private sources— 
the Junior League was especially gen- 
erous—for a three-year trial period. 
We’ve proven ourselves. Our programs 
have met with considerable success and 
as of June 1 the school and city are 


picking up some of the bills,” he says 
jubilantly. “On April 23 we had an art 
fair (Expo °72) to raise additional 
funds. We got more than $4,000! 

“In conjunction with Expo ’72 we 
had a pet show. A little boy got the 
prize for having the fattest chicken. He 
wouldn’t put the chicken down—not 
even for the judges. He told them he 
was sorry, but the chicken’s legs were 
too weak to support all that weight,” 
laughed the director. 

Besides its unique past, the mu- 
seum can lay claim to another distinc- 
tion. It is a Jiving museum! 

“This is a relatively new philoso- 
phy,” says Pharis. “We are as much 
concerned with projects as we are with 
objects. For instance, the museum 
sponsors a high school ecology group. 
About 30 students meet here once a 
week. They are preparing photographic 
essays on ecology which will circulate 
to elementary schools. They have also 
been clearing littered areas and get- 
ting out educational material on pollu- 
tion programs. One thing we try to 
stress is man’s relation to his environ- 
ment.” 

An exhibit last fall on Texas Indians 
brought out that the American Indian 
was the first ecologist. 

“He knew how to conserve natural 
resources,” says Pharis. “Tom Ball’s 
wife supplied about 75 percent of the 
artifacts in the exhibit. She grew up on 
an Indian reservation where her father 
operated a trading post.” 

Moon rock and an exhibit sponsored 
by IBM on Leonardo da Vinci also 
drew big crowds, but the museum’s 
most popular attraction was the 
American Medical Association’s dis- 
play on the beginning of life. This was 
nearly two years ago, and people are 
still asking about it, marvels Pharis. 

All in all, with its Sunday afternoon 
film programs, organized lecture tours 
for school groups, exhibits, and 
demonstrations, the McAllen Interna- 
tional Museum is proving itself to be a 
progressive part of the community. In 
current lingo, it swings, baby, it 
swings. & 
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To and From Our Readers 


To Save a Life 

April 7 was just like any Friday for 
Arthur Gordon and Jessie Kays. They 
were operating their sign truck near 
Oklaunion, and as they set up detour 
signs, they thought about the weekend 
coming up. 

Then they got an urgent call from 
Maintenance Foreman Gay Braziel at 
the office in Vernon, just west of Okla- 
union. He wanted Gordon and Kays 
to join Joe Lee from the Wilbarger 
County residency at a nearby construc- 
tion site. 

Emmett Crawford, a 33-year veteran 
of the Highway Department, had been 
found slumped over the steering wheel 
of his vehicle by members of his field 
party. They tried to revive him, but 
nothing happened. Gordon and Kays 
looked at Crawford and immediately 
grabbed one of the welding oxygen 
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bottles they keep in the sign truck. 
Kays started the oxygen and held the 
tube in his hands cupped to Crawford’s 
face, while Gordon kept the head tilted 
and the airway cleared. 

Crawford’s heartbeat was fast, his 
pulse faint, and he was having diffi- 
culty breathing. Minutes after the oxy- 
gen was administered, he was breath- 
ing easier. 

An ambulance arrived minutes later 
and Crawford was taken to a hospital. 
Doctors agreed that he suffered a 
brain hemorrhage (aneurysm). Sur- 
gery was performed and he has been 
“holding his own” since. Doctors are 
optimistic, but say recovery will be a 
long, hard process. 

Kays and Gordon performed this 
vital bit of first aid with the knowl- 
edge gained in Highway Department 
courses. Without that knowledge, 
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Crawford would be facing no recovery 
at all. 


One Better Than No. 1 

When Bob Schleider worked at Bry- 
an, the District 17 motto was, ““We’re 
No. 1.” When he moved to Wichita 
Falls as district engineer and deter- 
mined that District 3 was tops in the 
state, he searched for a way to show 
that fact to the world. 

When Highway Design Division held 
its design conference there in May, 
delegates received the first results of 
this thought: lapel identification cards 
which read, “Welcome ... A Guest of 
the Best . . . District Three.” 

That way you don’t have arguments 
about who is really No. 1. Everyone 
knows you can’t get better than the 
best. 


Praise the Lord, Pass the Ammunition 

Highway Commission Member 
Charles E. Simons, at a recent Asso- 
ciated General Contractors luncheon 
in Austin, expressed his distrust of 
people who urge highway builders to 
give up part of the Federal Highway 
Trust Fund. 

“I get a little suspicious of people 
who start off in a battle talking about 
concessions,” he said. 

“They remind me too much of the 
story of the Christian who was thrown 
into the lion’s den. He was certain that 
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his time had come so he knelt piously 
to say his last prayers. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, he saw the lion coming 
and watched the lion lie down with 
his paws extended in front of him. 

“The Christian was mightily encour- 
aged and said to the lion: ‘I’m glad to 
see that you are touched. I always feel 
that when two pray together, there’s 
a chance to work things out.’ 

“To which the lion answered: ‘I’m 
just saying grace.’” 


It Ain’t Central Texas 

A military couple who are friends 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Townsley (he 
is head of Motor Vehicle Division) 
writes from Hawaii: “ ... the High- 
way Department magazine Bob sends 
makes me so homesick. There was one 
with an old mill in Salado on the back 
(February, 1972 Texas Highways). I 
keep going back and looking at it. 

“IT want to go down by the river- 
bank and fish and eat fried chicken 
and potato salad. I want to come 
home. Three and one half years is too 
long. This place is beautiful and ’'m 
sure [ll miss it, but it’s not Central 
eX aSa ce” 


Young Royce Miller, center, accepts a 
baseball from Paul Epps, pastor of the 
Seymour Church of Christ, during cere- 
monies renaming the local little league 
facility Miller Field, in memory of Royce’s 
father, Bobby Miller. The 33-year-old 


Highway Department employee, who died 


of cancer March 6, helped organize the 
Seymour Little League program. Mrs. 
Miller looks on along with several hun- 
dred townspeople, a band, and dozens of 
youngsters who remember Bobby Miller 
as both friend and coach, as the Miller 
Field sign is unveiled in the background. 


The Word on Lady Bird 

After only a year and a half the 
Federal Highway Administration has 
discovered the Lady Bird Johnson 
Award for highway beautification and 
preservation of wild flowers. 

The first annual cash-and-plaque 
award was given by Mrs. Johnson in 
1970 to the Highway Department 
maintenance foreman deemed to have 
made the greatest contribution in his 
field, not only for that year, but 
throughout his career. 

Now in 1972, the Washington office 
of FHWA has received the word. 
They asked the Texas Highway De- 
partment to furnish copies of the Lady 
Bird brochure and November 1971 is- 
sues of Texas Highways (which car- 
ried the story) so the material could 
be furnished to Washington, regional, 
and division offices. 

Congratulations, FHWA, you’ve just 
discovered the wheel. 


My House in Iraan 

A man in Iraan wrote to Paul Cole- 
man, District Engineer in Odessa, for 
an extension on the removal of a house 
purchased through the State Board of 
Control last fall: 

“Dear Sir, After I bid and bought 
this house my work piled up on me, 
and I got behind. I bought a bunch of 
calves and it took me a month to work 
them and get them on feed along with 
my other obligations. Then I became 
a grandfather. That took nearly a 
week in San Angelo. These deer hunt- 
ers take quite a bit of time keeping 
them in line, and now comes Christ- 
mas, but I am still trying. I may can 
get some of it tore down by the dead- 
line, but I don’t know about cleaning 
all of it up. I would sure appreciate 
an extension of time if at all possible.” 

Coleman said the extension was 
granted. 


Thanks a Lot, Fellas 

On Monday after the Easter week- 
end the maintenance crew from Car- 
rizo Springs were cleaning the road- 
side park on SH 85 at the Nueces 
River when they heard a cry for help. 


Carolyn Blackshear receives the ‘‘Road- 
runner Award” for being ‘‘the ideal travel 
counselor, one who is a real asset to the 
Texas Highway Department and to Texas 
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tourism,’”’ said Charles E. Simons, Texas 
Highway Commission member. Carolyn, 
an employee in the tourist bureau on IH 
20 at Waskom, received the plaque at the 
recent Texas Travel Counselors Con- 
ference in Woodville. The 22-year-old 
beauty also got a standing ovation from 
the audience of professionals of the 
travel industry in Texas when the award 
was announced. “‘I can’t believe it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Among all the other counselors, 
many with more experience, there must 
be many more deserving than I.’’ Gov- 
ernor Preston Smith recognized the im- 
portance of Carolyn’s award when he 
sent her a telegram of congratulations 
the following week. 


Rushing to the edge of the river, the 
men saw a woman with a small child 
in her arms. The child had fallen in 
the river and the mother had jumped 
in to save him but could not get back 
out because the bank was too steep. 
Jesus Mata and Alfredo De Leon 
jumped in to help and the rest of the 
crew, Charles Pond, Felix Romo, Juan 
Morales, Ruben Cavazos, Daniel Gon- 
zalez, and Clemente Zarate, formed a 
human chain to pull them from the 
water. 

As soon as she was clear, the 
woman quickly gathered up everything 
she had and put them in her car, and, 
without so much as a thank you, drove 
away. 
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“OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


e I just wanted to tell you how 
much I appreciated the beautiful wild- 
flowers along the highways this spring. 
I certainly think the time, money, and 
effort you spent for this project was 
well spent. They have been beautiful. 

Rev. Robert Carabin 
San Antonio 


e A young man stopped and helped 
me on the highway between Rockwall 
and Greenville about two weeks ago. 
I failed to get his name, but I remem- 
ber he said he worked for the High- 
way Department, and the license of 
the car he was driving was registered 
to John Yocom of Texarkana. 

He was such a gentleman and I was 
so desperate that I thought his boss, 
whoever he may be, should know. I 
appreciated him so very much as it 
was late in the afternoon—not long 
before dark—and I was on a_ busy 
freeway a long ways from a service 
station. He stopped and changed my 
tire for me and then would not accept 
any money for his time or trouble. 

I appreciated his help very much 
and wanted you to know. 

Mrs. Terrell Boyd 
Paris 


(Ed. Note: John Yocom, an engi- 
neering technician, works in the Dis- 
trict 18 Hutchins Residency construc- 
tion office.) 


@ We stopped at your small road- 
side park (with comfort station) a few 
miles east of Brackettville as we came 
across Texas. We had been told of 
some Vermilion Flycatcher birds liv- 
ing around there, and to our surprised 
pleasure were able to find and see 
them there. 

In so doing we happened to speak 
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with your caretaker, and were very 
well impressed with his pride in “his 
park,” his knowledge of the birds and 
mammals thereabout, and his pleasant 
but serious attitude with some casual 
tourists going through. We hope you 
are proud to have such employees. 

H. H. Ross 

Oakland, California 


e Texas has the most beautiful 
highways in the world, but what can 
you, or we, do about all the palm 
trees that are being taken out, and not 
replaced? There are hundreds of miles 
of roads here in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley where trees should be planted. It 
was the palms that first brought us 
here, and now we have moved here to 
live. You hear it constantly, from the 
winter visitors, how they look forward 
to the palms! This doesn’t require a 
written reply. Just plant the palms! 

Mrs. Roy Mulford 
Weslaco 


e Just a line to thank you for the 
wonderful book on Texas. We have 
traveled through many parts of the 
state, but we never really realized just 
how much there is to see and do.... 
We do our traveling during the winter 
months. Hope you have done some- 
thing about the spikes in the middle of 
the road near Benjamin. We had a flat 
there recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Van Oordt 
Spring Lake, Michigan 


e I received my picture book today. 
I was so happy to get it back. Thank 
you so much for returning it to me. It 
really makes me feel good that some 
people in this world are honest. 

My purse had been stolen about 
three weeks ago when my husband and 


I were bowling. My purse was returned 
the next day by a nice couple like 
yourselves, but the picture book was 
missing. They found the purse on 
Transmountain Road, with everything 
scattered all over the place—everything 
but the picture book. So you can see 
why I was so happy to get it back. 
Thanks very much. 

Mrs. Thomas L. Thompson 

El Paso 


(Ed. Note: The above letter was sent 
to District 24’s Rosendo H. Hernan- 
dez, a maintenance technician. He and 
his wife found the missing picture 
book.) 


® I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to the Highway Department 
for our beautiful highways and roads. 
Everywhere you go there is beauty. 
The flowers and trees have been love- 
ly this spring. 

You always find the men at work on 
our highways, wherever you travel. 

I hope people will begin to realize 
this beauty and refrain from throwing 
out bottles and trash. Thanks so much. 

Mrs. J. T. Fuller 
San Antonio 


e We just returned from a trip to 
New Mexico. We traveled the IH 10 
route wherever possible, and we want 
to express our thanks and apprecia- 
tion to whoever is responsible for 
planting the beautiful wild flowers 
along the road. They were most beau- 
tiful around the San Antonio area. 

Thank you, and may they spread all 
over Texas. 

Mrs. James Materre 
Orange 


e This morning I was assisted by 
Construction Maintenance Supervisor 
L. J. Chapman and I should like 
to commend him for his ability and 
courtesy. He is a credit to the Depart- 
ment and a most pleasant man to deal 
with. I sincerely hope that his qualities 
are duly recognized. 

Wayne Baker 
Austin 
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Near Port Arthur is the tiny but thriving town of Nederland, 
which was founded just before the turn of the century by im- 
migrants from Holland. This authentic Dutch windmill—the oaly 
One in Texas—is the town’s tribute to its heritage. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce and citizens ‘‘went Dutch’’ to build it, con- 
ducting all sorts of fund-producing projects to raise the money. 


It has been a big tourist attraction since it opened in 1969. 
Called the Windmill Museum, it houses documents and artifacts 
dating from the city’s founding. You can even buy a pair of 
wooden shoes in the gift shop on the first floor. The museum 
is open every afternoon but Monday, admission free. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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